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Three years ago an important conference of Protestant loreign Missionary 
leaders was held at Pocono iianor to discuss matters relating to the Kecruiting, 
Selection and Preparation of new missionaries. One of the rocommendations of this 
conference was to the effect that the standing Committee on Missionary Porsonnel of 
the “oreign Missions Conference of North America should appoint a subcommittee to 
study the processes involved in the selection of foreign missionuries. The 
Conference at Pocono Manor specifically requested that the subcomnittee "study the 
aid which might be given by such tests as the intelligence, interest, emotional 
stability, and social adjustability tests" in the appraisal of the fitness of 
applicants for foreign mission service. 

4 

This Subcommittee on Selection, which was subsequently eppointed and 
whicn has also been at work on other phases of the missionary selection problem, 
took its first step in carrying out the above recommondstion by arranging for the 
application of a battery of tests to a group of recent appointees attending the 
Conference of Gutgoing Missionaries which was held at Hartford, Connecticut, 

June ilth to e4th, 1931. The results of this first oxperincnt with standardized 
tests were given in a report made to the subcommittce under the title, "Report on 
the Hartford Testing Program, 1951." 

The aim of this effort was to collect data for the purpose of evaluating 
tho standardized test as an instrument of missionary personnel selection and to 
secure objective data which could be used as tue basis of further research into the 


problem of defining and appraising missionary qualifications. It was the cpinion 
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of the committee that the validity and reliability of such tests for the selection 
of missionaries could only be determined by their use in a large number of cases 
and over a considerable period of time. It was therefore dcemed advisable to 
repeat the Hartford testing experiment again this year, (1952), with o similar 
newly appointed group. The following report covers the results of this year's 
testing program, and wherever it is possible, compares this year's results with 
those of 1931. For details concerning last year's experiment the reader is 
referred to the report mentioned above, which may be obtained from the office of 


the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I. Introduction 


in. Frrocedure. 

The testing program was centered again this year upon the group of 
newly appointed missionaries attending the Cutgoing Missionaries Conference held 
at Hartford, Connecticut, in June. The chief variation in procedure from that 
of last year was that the taking of the tests was made a required part of the 
Conference program, whereas last year it was optional.. This year only one of the 
tests was group administered. The self-administered tests were done at other times, 
before, during or following the Conference and sent in later for scoring and 
recording. Ina few cases test results were received from appointees who did not 


attend the Hartford Conference. 


&. The tests. 


The 1952 group of instruments represents in some cases 2 revision based 
upon the experience and results of last year. The tests used this year were as 


follows: 
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Examination, 1.930 edition. (Same test used last year.) 
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(b) For emotional stability - Bernreuter's Personality Inventory. 


(Instead of the Thurstone Personality Invontory used in 1941.) 


(c) For interest - Allport-Vernon Study of Values scales. (Instead 


of a Vocational Preference blank used in 1931.) 


(a) For social adjustability - an adaptation of the Bogardus Social 


Distance Test with a few changes in the blank used in 1941. This 


was Supplemented by data on "Self-Sufficiency" and "Dominance" 


secured through the Bernreuter Inventory. 


(The Allport A-S Reaction 


Study used in 1931 was discarded in favor of the Bernreuter instru- 


ment. ) 


5. The Case Group. 


The following table (No. 1) shows the number of the denominational, sex 


and marital status groups taking the teats. 


Table No, 1 


Showing the distribution of the 1932 Hartford Conference Test group. 





Ne! Denomination 

Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 

American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society 

Department of Missions of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church 

American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions 

Women's American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society 

Woman's Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Reformed Church in America 

Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church 

¥.WeC.A. Foreign Department 
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| It will bo observed from tho above table that 2 total of 86 persons took 
the tests this year. Of this number 5° were Presbyterian, 10 Baptist, 10 
Episcopalian, 3 Congregational, 4 Women's Baptist, 1 Reformed, 1 Methodist, and 
1 Y.W.C.A. 
The single women with a total of 57 make up the largest group. Marricd 
nen follow next with 22, married women with e2 and single men with 5. 
In 1931 the total number taking the tests was 71. This represented only 
65.9% of the total number attending the Hartford Conference, inasmuch as participa-~ 
tion was optional and not all chose to participate. The total of 86 for 1932 
includes nearly all of those attending the Conference plus a few more who took the 
tests at another tine. 
| It should be noted, however, that the 1952 standardized test results 
include full data on only 69 cf the total 86 persons participating. Some individ- 
uals taking the group test failed to return the self-administered test papers. 
Others who sent in the latter did not take the group test. The exact number taking 
each test was as follows: 


Psychological. Examination ~ 75 cases 


Personality Inventory — 80 cases 
Study of Values Test — 80 cases 
social Distance Test ~ 80 cases 


4. Limitations of the Study. 

As was fully noted in the rand on the 1931 standardized test results, 
the present effort must be regarded only as an attempt to gather data on missionary 
traits for research purposes. It is not intended to be an evaluation of the fitness 
of our present outgoing groups. 

The Subcommittee guiding these studics have assumed that such traits as 
"nental. alertness," "onotional stability," "self-sufficiency," "introversion," 
"doninance," "major interests," and "social attitudes" are important factors in the 


adjustment of the missionary to his new environment and his effectiveness in the 
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the performance of his task. The standardized tests listed above are said to be 
valid and reliable measures of these traits. Tho problem which these studics 
attompt to solve is the degree to which these traits condition missionary success. 

It is obvious that there are two aspects to our problem. First, the 
githering of an adequate amount of test data. Second, the development of a tech- 
nique for correlating these test results with missionary performance. For example, 
having secured exact data through the test for "Dominance" on a large and represen 
tative nunber of missionaries, we must compare these results with the success and 
failure of the group on the mission ficld. Did those who scored highest on 
sates succeed best or did those $l middle or low scores on this trait 
make the best adjustment to the missionary environment and work. And so on for 
the tests for the othcr traits. 

Vie are now engaged in building up tho required volume of basic research 
data. lie have, however, the distinct advantage this year of being able to conpare 
this year's missionary group results with those of last ag well as with those of 
the test norms. As yet the committee has not undertaken the correlation of test 

data with missionary performance and adjustment. Until this is done we may best 
regard the test results as pattern~building material from which missionary norms 
nay ultimately be derived ond by means of which criteria for selection nay be 
established. 

The following sections of the report record the results and suggested 
interpretation of the data secured from the standardized tests this year in 


comparison with those of last year and with the norms for other QroupS. 


II. Results 


1. The Psychological Exanination. 


The Auerican Council Psychological. Examination is the cutcome of over 


six years of careful study and experinentation. Its norms are based on the records 
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of 34,507 college Freshnon from 131 institutions. The authors of the test state 
that "while the scores do show roughly the mental alertness of the student, they 
Should not be thought of as measuring mentality with any high degree of accuracy. 
The scores are roughly indicative of the level of mental alertness of the student, 
but they should not be taken so seriously as to exclude other evidences of 
intelligence and talent in individuel cases. On the other hand, it is undeniably 
true that the Psychological Test scores tell us much more about mental alertness 
of students than could be ascertained in any personal interview." It should also 
be noted that intelligence does not vary with age or education. 

Tho examination consists of five tests, the scores of which added together 
constitute the gross score. The perfect score equals 370: The following table 


(No. 2) compares 1931 and 1952 missionary appointee scores with college norm scores. 
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Table No. 


Fe 


Showing distribution of 1931 and 1932 missionary Psychological Examination scores 
and Percentile ranks in comparison with college norm percentile rank 
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1951 Missionaries 1952 Missionarics Combined 1931 & 
Percentile Percentile 1932 Miss'!v Grou 
Score Number < Ranks. Number Rank Number ile rank 
0-9 0 O00 O 000 O O00 
10-19 0 000 6) 000 0 +000 
20=29 gt 014 0 «000 1 007 
30~39 0 014 O - 000 0 007 
AQ—49 0 014 i, OLS 1 014 
50-59 i 2028 0 OLS 1 020 
60-69 @) 028 @) OLS 0 020 
70~79 1 042 4, 027 Ms «O82 
80--89 z 070 a 053 4, O61 
» 90-99 pk 084 O 053 1 068 
100~109 5 e126 O 053 35 089 
110~—119 4 - 183 4 - 107 8 143 
120-129 rs eed. 2 L335 4, 170 
130—139 Pe 0209 3 akin 5 2205 
140-149 4 0295 3 Ae | 4 enue 
150-159 5 eapar 5 2280 8 507 
160--L69 4 2 094 4, 0333 8 «S61 
170—179 a 422 7 427 9 0425 
180-189 3 464 3 467 6 464 
190~199 9 2591 5 e000 14 2559 
200-209 9 LS 1 2047 LO 627 
210—219 2 - 746 6 sont 8 -682 
220—229 6 851 5 695 ge stor 
230-239 @) 851 1 707 a 764 
240—249 1 845 3 747 4, of Qk 
250~259 3 - 387 4 - 800 7 859 
260—269 4 944 a, 815 5 875 
270-279 1 958 5 - 853 4. - 900 
280-289 ‘A O72 3 893 4, 2928 
290—299 0 972 Fs) edo 3 948 
300-309 1 - 986 e) 935 1 o955 
310-319 0 - 986 e 2950 4 - 968 
520-329 2 1.000 L sve 4 982 
330-339 O 1.000 nf 287 a . 988 
340-349 0 1.000 af 1.000 1 1.000 
Total number 71 75 146 
Mean Score 182.61 201.40 Lge. kt 
Modal Scores 200 and 260 170 and e215 195 and 255 
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How to read the tables. 

For the sake of the reader who may not be fomiliar with statistical terms 
or accustomed to rcading and interpreting statistical tables some prelininary 
explanation of the teras and arrangement of data of the above display (Table No. 2) 
Will. be helpful. 

Golumn (a) in the table is an arrangement of the possible scores on the 
Psychological Exanination grounod in classes of tens, ranging from zero to 349. 
Column (b) shows the number of persons of the 1931 missionaries making scores of 
tho various classes shewn in column (a). Yor example, looking down columa ib} 
we Will note that one person of the 1951 missionary group made a score of the 20 to 
29 class, one in tne 50 to 59, one in 70 tc 79, and so on domm through column (b). 

Column (c) is the ioomenntel ranking" of the nuabers in column (b). The 
percentile ranking is sinply the accumulated per cents. The percentile is an easy 
way of finding cut the ver cent of persons making a certain score. For exanple, 
looking dotm column (c) to the figure .239 (vhich should be read 23.9%) and then 
across to the row intc column tay) we can say that 23.9% of the 1931 missionaries 
nade scores under 139. 

Columns (d) and (e) correspond to (b) and (c) and give corresponding data 
for the 1952 missionary test group. 

Columns (f) and (g) report the number distribution and percentile ranking 
for the combined 1951 and 1932 missionary scores. Column (h) is the percentile 
ronking for the test nerm which is based upon the scores made by 54,507 college 
Freshnen referred to in the above statement concerning the test. In other words, in 
column (h) we have what is intended to be the norm or normal distribution of scores 
for college Freshmen. We shall be interested to see how our missionary groups 
compare with this norm and whether they are tending to establish a norm of their 


own. This point will be brought out in the following paragraphs. 
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At .the foot of the table the mean score is given for cach column. The 
mean is the best average to use here because it takes into account the position and 
numerical value of all the scores in the distribution and, 2s will be geen in each 
colurm of nunbers, the distributions are very wide. Consequently we want a measure 
like the "nean" which prevents the extrenely high cr extremely low scores from 
affecting tho avorage and which gives us a good indication of central tendency. 

An explanation of the "modal scores" will bo given in comection with the 


interpretation of the table. 





intorpretation of Table No. 2 

Assuming that tho Psychological Exenination is a good test of mental alert- 
ness, Table No. 2 reveals some interesting facts with regard to the 1931 and 1932 
nissionary scores in comparison with the college Freshmen nerm group. The mean or 
average score for the 1941 missionaries was 182.61, for the 1932 nissicnarics 
eJ1.40, for the two combined 192,27, and for the college norm group 1435.76. Thus 
the average scores for the tio missionary groups are higher than the norm group and 
the 1932 missionary average was bettor by 20 points than that for 1931. 

The question may well be asked as to feet these scores reveal regarding 
missionary selection. Do we get tho best of the college material, ~ that is, from 
the standpoint of mental alertness? The average scores suggost that our missionary 
group nvexadoe higher than the college Freshnen group and that this year's selection 
was better than last. It is a noteworthy fact, however, that the 1931 and 1932 
uisslonary appointees included individuals who score very low on the Psychological 
Exaniaation. For example column (c) shows that approximatoly 29.5% of the 1931 
eppointees scored lower than the average for the coliege Freshmen norm froup. 

Colum (e) shows approxinately 21.3% of the 1932 missionarics making scores lower 
than the norm avernge. And for the two groups conbined those making less than the 


test norm average constituted about 25.2% of the whole. Thus about a quarter of the 
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total nissionary appointee group oxamined thus far made scores less than the average 
for college Freshmen. It is an equally significant fact that approximately only 
55.6% of the missionary appointees made scores equivalent to those of the upper 25% 
of the college Freshmon group. (This will be observed from a further comparison of 
columns (g) and (h).) 

Table No. 2 reveals an additional fact of considerable importance regarding 
the scores made by missionaries on the nental alortness test. It will be observed 
fron the distribution of scores as reported in column (b) for 1931 that the scores 
tend to pile up around two centers or modes. Gne at 200 and another at 260. 

Column (d) shows a similar condition, though not so pronounced, to be true for the 
195€ group, the points being at 170 and 215. The combined record for 1931 and 1932 
as reported in colum (f) shows high points at 195 and 255. These high points in 
the distributions are called modes. In a normal distribution there is but one mode. 
The bi-modal character of the missionary score distribution strongly suggests that 
at least two different groups are represented in the test data. This nay indicate 
that mission board standards for certain missionary callings arc higher than for 
others. It is difficult to appraise the significance of the bi-modal character 

of the data. Further studics of 2 larger sampling of newly appointed missionaries 
along with correlations with other personal data, may suggest its bearing upon 
missionary personnel problems. 


Table No. 3 


Comparing the mean (average) scores of 
the missionary groups for 1931 and 1932 
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Year _____Men Single women Married women Total 
193 199.35 183.29 154.23 182.61 
1932 214.04 206 .67 182.86 201. 4.0 
Increase of 

193 over 


L931 14.69 25.358 28.63 18.79 
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The data of table No. 3 shows that the incroase in the avorage score for 
the total missionary group of 1952 over that of 1931 as observed in table No. 2 is 
likewise true for the three sub-groups which make up the total in each case, that 
is, ~ men, single women and married women. The most noticeable improvement in the 
average score is in the married women's group. The relative position of the three 
groups has, however, remained the same with the Single women's scores coming more 
nearly to epproximating those made by the mon which were the highest for all 
three groups. 

An interesting fict, not revealed in any of the tables of this report, 
is that the two highest and two lowest scores made by the 1932 appointees were in 
the single women's ron: The same was true of the Lowest and highest score last 
year. There is a very wide distribution of scores for single women's scores. In 


1952 they ranged from 70 to 540. 


«ee The Personality Inventory. 

The Personality Inventory is devised to test four major aspects of 
personality, namely; neurotic tendoncies, self-sufficiency, introversion-extroversion, 
and dominance-submission. As each of the four divisions of the test are scored 
separately the results are reported here accordingly. 

a. Neurotic tendency. 

According to the authors of this test persons scoring high on the scale 
tend to be emotionally unstable. Those scoring above the 98 percentile would 
probably benefit from psychiatric or medical advice. Those scoring low tend to be 
very well balanced emotionally. 

The following table records the distribution of scores made by the 1932 


missionary appointee group. 
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Table No. 4 


Showing the distribution of percentile scored made::by 
1952 missionary appointees on the Neurosis division 
of the Bornreuter Personality Inventory. 








Percentile oe Single Marricd Percentile 
pe eeres (Men Women Women. otal ee eee 
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Mean Score 20.90 50.97 15.93 20219 
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Obviously a low score is the best score on the test for nourotic tenden- 
cies. The data of the above table indicates that the average score for the entire 
group was 25.19; for married women 15.95; for men 25.90; and for Single women 
00.97 6 

The distribution indicates that comparatively few individuals made 
extremely high (and therefore unfavorable) scores on this test for neurotic tenden- 
cies. Likewise last yoar it was found that out of a group of 65 individuals only 
5 were "cmotionally mal-adjusted.'' Thus we may say that both last year's and this 


year's results indicate that the missionary appointces are on the whole an emotion- 
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ally well-adjusted group. In view, however, of the fact that they are a very highly 
selected group and represent a calling in which severe demands are mide upon the 
nervous and emotional control of the individual, the few who, from test results, 
do show signs of emotional mal~adjustment present a problem of which present 
methods of missionary selection should take cognizance. 

The authors of this test for nourotic tendencies have not as yet published 
norms for other groups. We have, therefore, no basis of comparison for the 1952 


missionary group results. 


b. Self-suificiency. 

The authors of the Bernreuter Personality Inventory claim that persons 
scoring high on the Self-sufficiency scale prefer to be alone, rarely ask for 
synpathy or encouragement end tend to ignore the advico of others. Those scoring 
low dislike solitude and often seek advice and encouragement. 


The following table records the distribution of 1932 missionary appoint- 
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Table No. 5 


Showing the distribution of percentile scores made by 
1952 missionary appointees on the self~sufficiency 
division of the Bernreutcr Personality Inventory. 





Percentile Single Ae) Married Percentile 
Pueeeee i Te Men en porpe e ) Women | Potel | Rem 
0-4.9 0 8) @) 0 000 
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70-74.9 3 5 by 9 «Oa 
75-79.9 3 1 ) 4 sie 
80-84 .9 é 5 0 Ha 813 
85-89.9 2: 5 2 8 913 
90-94.9 0 1 5 4 968 
95-99.9 ah 2 ms SONS beOQ0 _- 

Total 25 36 19 80 
Mean Score 59.50 65.75 58.02 61.06 





We have at present no way of knowing what range of scores on the self- 
sufficiency scale constitutes the best scores. It is probable, however, that 
extremely high or extremely low scores would be undesirable. Thc data of table 
No. 5 indicates that the mean percentile score for the entire 1932 group was 61.063 
for married women 58.02; for men 59.50; and for single women 63.75. The distribu- 
tions for all groups show a wide range with a significant proportion of extremely 
high and extremely low scores. 

At presont no other norms are available for comparison with the results 


obtained from the 1952 missionary group. 
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c. Introversion ~ extroversion. 

It is claimed that persons scoring high on this scale tend to be intro- 
verted; that is, they are imaginative and tend to live within themselves. Those 
scoring low are extroverted; that is, they rarcly worry, seldom suffer emotional 
upsets, and rarely substitute day dreaming for action. 

The results fér the 1952 missionary appointee group are given in the 
follotiing table. 

Table No. 6 
Showing the distribution of percentile scores made by 


1952 missionary appointows on the introversion - extro- 
version division of the Bernreuter Personality Inventory. 


Percentile Single Married Percentile 

scores Men Viomen_ Women Tote Rank 
0-4.9 5 4 5 14 0175 

5-9.9 e 6 4 Le ats) 45) 

10-14.9 4 6 4 14 - 500 
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20-24.9 3 5 ‘3 9 -700 
25-29.9 + a L A »750 
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35-53.9 rs ue 0 Fs) -815 
40-4:4.9 4 0 0 4 . 863 
45-49 .9 1 LF Mi] 5 ~ 900 
50-54.9 1 2. 0 Qe 0925 
55-59.9 0 1 0 1 938 
60-64.9 Lf 0 0 1 -950 
65-69.9 0 0 0 0 ~ 950 
70-—74.9 0 0 0 0 ~950 
75-79.9 0 i 0 4 975 
80-84.9 0 0 0 0 975 
85-89.9 0 1 0 Z - 988 
90-9:.9 0 a 0 L; 1.000 
95-99.9 0 PA a Q oS 1.900 

Total RD 36 19 80 

Mcan Scores 25.90 26.25 12.76 preoe 
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The above table indicates that the 1932 missionary group averaged well in 


the Girection of extroversion as opposed tc introversion. The mean percentile score 
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for the group as a whole was 22.32; for marricd women 12.76; for men 25.903; and for 
Single women 26.25, Although at present no norms are available with which the 


missionary group could be compared, it is noteworthy that the group contains sone 


wio made scores indicating introvertive tendencics. 


ad. Dominance - submission. 

This is a scale for determining the disposition of a person to dominate 
his fellows (or to be dominated by them). Persons scoring high on the scale tend to 
dominate cthers in face-to-face situations. Those scoring low tend to be submissive. 

The following table records the distribution of 195¢ missionary appointee 
scores on the scale. 

Table No. 7 
Showing the distribution of percentile scores made by 


1952 missionary appointees on the dominance-submission 
division of the Bernreuter Personality Inventory. 





Percentile — Single Married Percentile 
Scores Men Women _ ig) era 1 Total Rank 
0-4.9 Q 0 0 0 .Q00 
5-9.9 0 0 Q 0 .000 
10~14.9 0 1 0 1 0138 
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25-29.9 Z é 0 5 075 
50-54.9 0 1 A & «100 
35-59.9 z 0 1 e& 0125 
40-44.9 1 ms 0 @ «150 
45-49.9 rs 4 i ¢ 2208 
50-54.9 0 i A 3 0el5 
55-59.9 1 z 0 e@ ~ 500 
60-64.9 4 a ri 7 . 588 
65-69.9 0 5 uF 4: -458 
"9-74.93 4 0 2 6 ~O15 
75-79.9 3 3 4. 10 -638 
u0~-84.9 e 6 5 Ld 2775 
35-89.9 mi 5 0 6 - 850 
90-94.9 35 0 1 4 ~ 900 
95-99.9 ui 4 1) Jaca 8 1.900 
Total 25 36 nee 80 


Mean Scores 67.50 66.67 75.05 68.58 
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The data of the above table indicates thet the missionary eppointee scores 
are well in the direction of dominance. The mean percentile score for the group 
as a whole is 68.58; for married women 73.03; for men 67.303; and for single women 
66.67. All three sub-groups show a wide distribution of scores. Nineteen of the 
total group made scores less than 50. Ten of these 19 were single women. 

A comparson of these results with those obtained on last yearts group by 
means of the Allport AHS Reaction test for ascendance ~- submission indicates that 
the two distributions have the same general characteristics. The two tests have been 


found to show high correlation. 
5. The Study of Values Test. 


This study aims to measure the relative prominence of six basic interests 
or motives in personality; the theoretical, economic, aesthetic, social, political 
and religious. The classification is based directly upon Edward Spranger's "Types 
of Men", a brilliant work which defends the view that the personalities of men are 
best known through a study of their values or evaluative attitudes. The following 
quotation from the authors interprets the basic concepts underlying the construction 


of the test: 


"In selecting specific instances of behavior to represent in the test 
the six evaluative attitudes, the authors have endeavored to conform as closely 
as possible to Sprangerts own definitions. For this reason it is desirable to 
present 2 condensed characterization of each type. 


(1) The theoretical. The dominant interest of the theoretical man 
is the discovery of truth. In the pursuit of this goal he characteristically 
takes a "cognitive" attitude, one that looks for identities and differences; 
one that divests itself of judgments regarding the beauty or utility of objects, 
and seeks only to observe and to reason. Since the interests of the theoretical 
man are empirical, critical, and rational, he is necessarily an intellectualist, 
frequently a scientist or philosopher. His chief aim in life is to order and to 
systematize his knowledge. 


(2) The economic. The economic man is characteristically interested 
in what is useful. Based originally upon the satisfaction of bodily needs 
(self-preservation), the interest in utilities develops to embrace the 
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practical affairs of the business world — the production, marketing and con- 
sumption of goods, the claboration of eredit, and the accumulation of tangible 
wealth, This type is thoroughly "practical" and conforms well to the prevail- 
ing conception of the average American business man. 


The economic attitude frequently comes into conflict with other 
values. The economic man wants education to be practical, and regards unap- 
plicd knowledgo dp waste. Groat feats of engineering, Taylorism, and "applied 
psychology" result from the demands which economic mon make upon Science. The 
value of utility likewise conflicts with tho aesthetic value, excepting when 
art Serves commercial ends. Without fecling inappropriatcness in his act, the 
economic man may denude ¢ beautiful hillside or befoul a river with industrial 
refuse. In his personal life he is likely to confuse luxury with beauty. In 
his relations with people he is more likely to be interested in surpassing them 
in wealth than in dominating them (political attitude) or in Serving them 
(social attitude)s In some cases the economic man may be said to make his 
roligion the worship of Mammon. In other instances, however, he may have regard 
for the traditional God, but inclines to consider Him as the giver of good gifts, 
of wealth, prosperity and other tangible blessings. 


(5) The aesthetic. The aesthetic man seos his highest value in 
form and harmony. Each single experience is judged from the standpoint of 
grace, symnetry, or fitness. He regards life as a manifold of events; each 
Single impression is enjoyed for its ovmm sake. He need not be a creative 
artist; nor need he be effete; he is aesthetic if he but finds his chief 
interest in the artistic episodes of life. 


The aesthetic attitude is in a sense diametrically opposed to the 
theoretical; the former is concerned with the diversi vy, and the latter with 
the identities of experience. The aesthetic man chocses, with Keats, to 
consider truth as equivalent to beauty, or else to agreo with Mencken, that 
"to make a thing charming is a million times nore important than to make it 
true." In the economic sphere the acsthete sees in the process of manufactur- 
ing, advertising, and trade a wholesale destruction of the values most import- 
ant to him. In social affairs he may be said to be interested in persons but 
not in the welfare of persons; he tends toward individualsisn and sclf~suffi- 
clency. Aosthetic pcople often like the beautiful insignia of pomp and power, 
but oppose political activity when it makes for a repression of individuality. 
In the field of religion they are likely te ccnfuse beauty with purer 
religious experience. 


(4) The social. The highest value for this type is love of 
poeple, whether of.:one or many, whether conjugal, filial, friendly, or philan- 
thropic. The social man prizes other persons as ends, and is therefore himself 
kind, sympathetic, and unselfish. He is likely to find the theoretical, 
economic, and aesthetic attitudes cold and inhuman. In centrast to the polit- 
ical type, the social man regards love as itself the only suitable form of 
power, or else repudiates the entire conception of power as ondangering the 
integrity of personality. In its purest form the social interest is selfless 
and teads to approach very closely to the religious attitude. 


(5) The palitical. The political nan is interested primarily in 
power. His activities are not necessarily within the narrow field of politics; 
but whatever his vocation, he betrays himself as a Machtmensch. Leaders in any 
field generally have high power value. Since competition and struggle play a 
large part in all life, many philosophers have seen power as thé most univer- 
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sal and most fundamental of motives. There are, however, certain porsonalities 
in whom the desire for a direct expression cf this metive is uppermost, who 
wish above all clse for porsonal power, influcnce, and renovn. 


(6) The religious. The highest value for the religious man may be 
called unity. He is mystical, and seeks to comprehend the cosmos as a whole, 
to relate himself to its embracing totality. Spranger defines the religious 
man as one "whose mental structure is permanently directed to the creation of 
the highest and absolutely satisfying value experionce." Some mon of this 
type ars “immanent mystics," that is, they find in the affirmation of life and 
in active participation therein their religious experience. <A Faust with his 
zo8t and enthusiasm sces something divine in evory event. Tho "transcendental 
mystic" on the other hand, secks tc unite himself with a higher reality by 
withdrawing from life; he is the ascetic, and like the holy men of India, finds 
the experience of unity through self-denial and meditation. In many individuals 
the negation and affirmation of life alternate to yield the greatest satisfac- 
tion. 


Mixtures. For purposes of description, Sprangor isclates and 
idealizes his types, and the present account has followed his method. But 
Sprangor is the first to admit thet the completely one-sided man probably does 
not exist in real life, and that cvery valuc-attitude, in varying lige viet: may 
be found in all personalities. His descriptions of mixed types are as apt as 
his pure ones. The discussion which he gives of the conflict or nenaniaa’ 
between the various attitudes is borne out by results obtained with the present 
scale. In general, positive relations occur between eccnomic and political 

values, between social and religious, and between theeretical and aesthetic. 
On the other hand, both social and religious values arc oppesed te the 
theoretical; scononic and political values are opposed te aesthetic and to 
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Scores 


0-2.9 
5-5.9 
6-8.9 
9~11.9 
12-14.9 
15-17.9 
18~20.9 
€1-23.9 
24~26.9 
27-29.9 
50-32.9 
55-35.9 
56-38.9 
539-41 .9 
42-44.9 
45-47 .3 
48-50.9 
51-53.9 
54-56 .9 
57-59.9 


Total 


Mean Score 
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9 
9 
9 
9 
SS 
24-26 .9 
9 
9 
9 
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51-53.9 
54-56.9 
57-59.9 
Total 
Mean Score 
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Table No. 8 


Married 
Women 


a) Theoretical 
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Showing the distribution of scores wade by 1952 missionary 
appointees on the six divisions of the Study of Values Test. 
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Percentile 
Rank 





.000 
000 
.000 
.000 
014 
065 
~150 
2e0 
- 500 
715 
825 
925 
975 
988 
1.000 
.»000 
-000 
«000 
- 000 
000 


-000 
.000 
- 000 
OLS. 
038 
- 188 
- 550 
613 
- 788 
915 
965 
975 
1.000 
-000 
-Q00 
000 
000 
000 
«000 
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et Table No. 8 (continued) 
Single Married Percontile 
ocores Men Women Women Total Rank 
(c) Aesthetic 
0-2.9 0 0 e) 0 -000 
5-5.9 @) 0 0 8) .000 
6-8.9 0 fe) 0) 0 000 
9-11.9 i. 0 0 i: 013 
12-14.9 i 0 A rs 038 
15-17 .9 1 3 0 4 088 
18~20.9 4 3 iL 8 188 
R1L-23.9 5 8 L 14 563 
24~26.9 5 7 5) 13 6525 
27-29.9 4 8 5 18:3 -750 
50-32.9 1 4 4 7 - 838 
55-355.9 2 4 rg 7 925 
56-58.9 x ‘ 0 5 4 0975 
59-41 .9 0 i 1 2 1.000 
42-44 ,9 0 0 0 0 000 
45-47 .9 0 0 @) 0 4000 
48~-50.9 0 0 0 0 «000 
51-55.9 0 0 0 0 «000 
54-56 .9 0 Q 0 Q «000 
07-59.9 0 0 ie) NL Sage 000 
Total 25 56 19 80 
Mean Score 24.32 26.00 naetG 26.40 
reverential as Dee Soe re rs a ee wh 
(d) Social 
0-2,9 0 0 0 @) 000 
5-5.9 0 © 0 0 -000 
6-8.9 ¢) 8) ) 0 .000 
9-11.9 0 0 0 0 .000 
12-14.9 0 0 0 0 .000 
15-17 .9 0 0 ) @) .000 
18-20.9 6) Q 0 0 .000 
el-235,9 0 0 O 0 000 
r4-26.9 4 3 1 8 . L00 
27-29.9 sf ul 1 5 138 
50-32.9 4 ‘4 5 14 313 
55-35 .9 4 10 6 18 ~ 538 
56-38.9 9 8 4 el - 800 
59-41.9 4 rs ve 8 - 900 
42-44 9 1 5 rs 8 1.000 
45~47 .9 @) @) 0 0 900 
18~50.9 0 e) 0 0 -000 
51-53.9 @) 0 re) 0 -000 
54-56 .9 ) 0 0 0 . 000 
57-59.9 0 ) 0 0 . 000 
SOMEEMDY Soot * ccc cece, ERECT ETSY 2 SSRs SSeS eNO.) | Ree 
Total 25 36 19 80 


Mean Score 54.74 556k5 55.45 55.14 
antes thatnace ionarsaminiticiadl ine us 
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pon © Table No. 8 (continued) 
Single Married cry) Percontile 
ee eee omen | Women Total __ Rank 


(c) Aesthetic 

















0-2.9 O 0 0 0 -000 
3-5.9 @) @) 0 0 .000 
6-8.9 0 0 0) 0 000 
9-11.9 ib 0 0 i 013 
12-14.9 i. O i 2 038 
15-17 .9 z ke @) 4 088 
18~-20.9 4 3 1 8 188 
21-23.9 5 8 a 14 3563 
24~26 .9 5 7 5) 13 48525 
27-29.9 7 8 5 18.33 750 
50-32.9 cf 4 4 7 838 
33-35.9 1 4. Pe 7 925 
36-38.9 i \ Q j 4 975 
59-41 .9 0 i i, Ze 1.000 
42-44 ,9 0 fe) 0 9) 000 
45-47. @) @) 0 0 4000 
48~-50.9 @) 0 0 @) 000 
51-53.9 e) @) 0 0 000 
54~56.9 0 ¢) e) O 000 
57-59.9 QO 0 QO Ce Syne et af el 
Total 25 36 19 80 
Mean Score £4.5¢ 26.00 29.76 26.40 
(d) Social 
0-2,9 @) 0 @) @) 000 
5~5.9 0 0 @) 0 000 
6-8.9 ) 0 ) O 000 
9-11.9 0 0 O 0 000 
12-14.9 @ 0 @) 0 000 
15-17 .9 0 0 0 ) . 000 
18-20.9 0 0 0 0 O00 
21-23.9 @) e) @) 0 «O00 
24-26 .9 4, 3 1 8 ~ 100 
27-29.9 Wy 1 1 3 «koe 
30-32.9 4 é 5 14 2515 
33-35.9 2 10 6 18 538 
36-38 .9 9 8 4 ei - 800 
39-41.9 4 2 2 8 -900 
42-44 .9 J 5 2 8 1.000 
45-47 .9 @) 0 O @) 000 
4.8~50.9 0 0 0 0 - 900 
51-53.9 0 0 O O ~000 
54-56 .9 O 0 0 0 000 
57-59 .9 @) 0 0 ¢) 000 
Total 25 36 19 80 
Mean Score 34.74 Doar bo.25 35.14 
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Table No. 8 (continued) 
~ Single ~ Married Percentile 
scores Men ____ Women ___viomen _ Total Rank 
@) Political 
0-2.9 ) @) 8) @) O00 
3-5.9 0 0 0 0 .000 
6-8.9 0 0 @) 0 000 
9-11.9 Q 1 0 1 013 
12-14.9 1 S 2 6 -088 
15-17.9 5 5 4 14 263 
18-20.9 6 8 4, 18 488 
21-23.9 4 11 & 20 758 
24-26 .9 4 5 1 8 838 
27-29.9 3 rf us § 900 
50-32.9 5 2 0) = 963 
53-35.9 @) 0 2 2 988 
56-58.9 1 0 0 1 1.000 
59~41.9 0 0) O QO 000 
42-44.9 6) QO O O 000 
45~47 .9 0 0 Q 8) 000 
48-50.9 @) O 0 @) 000 
51-53.9 0 O @) O 000 
54~56.9 @) QO fe) O 000 
57~59.9 a ee ee hgetg AY 0 000 
Total as) 36 19 80 
Mean Score 22.86 21.00 21.40 Ciaoe 
(f) Religious 
0-2.9 @) 6) O 0 000 
5—6.9 0 0 @) 0 000 
6-8.9 re) O 0 O 000 
9-11.9 ¢) 6) O 0 000 
12-14.9 0 @) 0 0 000 
15-17 .9 @) @) 0 0 ~000 
18-20.9 @) 0 0 Q 000 
£1-23.9 0 0 O O 000 
24~26.9 1: O ) 1 sOLS 
27-29.9 i ie @) 2 038 
50-32.9 0 fe) @) 8) .038 
33-35.9 Q ) 1 iL .050 
36-38.9 1 0 0 1 063 
59-41.9 Md + 1 3 -L00 
42-44 ,9 1 5 2 8 » 200 
45-47 .9 5 3 a 9 sOLe 
48~50.9 8 12 4, rat 613 
51-53.9 7 5 6 18 838 
54-56,.9 2 6 0 8 938 
of-59.9 O 5 ee SLX © 1.000 
Total 25 36 19 80 
Mean Score 47.58 49.75 49.03 48,90 
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Close examination of the six sections of the above table (No. 8) will 
reveal two significat facts regarding the Study of Value scores of the 1932 mission- 
ary appointees. First, the distributions of scores for men, Single women, and 
married women are very short, indicating homogeneity of evaluative attitudes for the 
individuals making up cach of the three sub-groups. Second, there are comparatively 
small differences in the mean scores for men, Single women, and married women. This 
would seem te indicate that there is also a high degree of homogeneity cf evaluative 


attitudes throughout the 1932 appointee group. 


Certain aspects of these data are more easily noted in the following table. 


Table No. 9 
Shewing the mean (average) scores made by men, single women, 
married women and all taken together on the six divisions of 
the Study of Values test. 
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Group Theoretical Economic Aesthetic Social Political Religious 
Men 28.86 23.34 04.52 54.74 ee. 86 47.58 
Single Women 27.53 £2075 26 «00 55.20 el.00 49.75 
Married Women 4.24 NA 29-16 00045 eL.40 49.03 

Total e7 O07 22.99 £6.40 55.14 el.67 48,90 





Table No. 9 shows that the missionary appointees taken as a group score 
highest on religious and social and lowest on political and economic values. The 
average scores on aesthetic and theoretical are about the same but higher than 
political and economic. 

The most noticeable variation of average scores for the sub-groups is that 
men score highest on theoretical and lowest on aesthetic. The differences in scores 
in these cases are not large. The variation anceng the sub-greups on the other four 
sections of the test is practically negligible. 

The fcllowing table compares the missionary appointee scores with those 


of other grcups. 
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Table No. 10 


Comparing missionary appointee Study of Value 
average scores with the average scores of 
Other special. groups. Highest scores underlined. 
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Group Theoretical Economic _ Aesthetic Social — Political Religious 


80 missionary 
appointees ef .07 beets 26.40 55.14 ALaGe 
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463 male 

college 

students and 

adults 

(unselected) 31.49 51.28 27.61 29.68 31.88 28.07 





513 female 

college 

students and 

adults 

(unselected) 28.04 28.72 32.47 SL .ae 28.00 31.37 





13 theological 
students £5.70 £2.50 25.50 55.50 26.00 49.20 


110 salesman-— 
ship students 28.50 38 «90 25070 21600 55.6 26.0 


43 students 
of economies 
and business 29.60 36.50 26.90 29.10 $5.20 24.80 


10 psycholo- 
gists 44,50 25.10 37.00 o1L.00 22.40 22.00 


14 students 
of language 
and literature 28.80 e700 59.60 fee 29.20 28.20 


Taree NET EiPaiaineneseupnedenpemmser ARR cateneioesietnesene 


Comparison of the average scores for each of the roups reported in 
p g & p p 














the above table (No. 10) indicates the diagnostic value of the test. It will be 
noted that the group most closely approximating the scores of the missionary 
appointees are the theological students, whereas those differing most widely are 


the Salesmanship, economic and business and psychologist groups. 


4. The Social Distance Test. 

Social distance, as omployed in this discussion,refers to the grades 
and degrees of understanding and intimacy which characterize social relations. 

The instrument employed to record the social distance reactions of the missionary 
appointees was an adaptation of the Social Distance Test devised by Professor E. & 
Bogardus. The test asked for a recording of "first feeling reactions" towards 
fifteen different social groups in six different possible relationships. The 
relationships varied in degree of intimacy from admission "to citizenship" to 
acceptance "to close kinship by marriage." 

The record obtained was treated statistically for convenience in 
reporting. Individual scores are based upon an arbitrary weighting of the total 
favorable responses to all of the fifteen groups in the six types of relationships. 
"Admission to citizenship" was given a weight of 1, "admission to church member- 
ship" a weight of 2, and so on up to "admission to close kinship by marriage" 
which was given a weight of 6. These weights multiplied by the total number of 
favorable reactions in each column and added together gave the gross individual 
score. While it is an admittedly arbitrary method of weighting, it gives a rough 
classification of individual "Social Distance Reactions." It should be noted that 
this year's test, for obvious reasons, did not ask for 2 checking of the reaction 
towards admitting Hindus, Buddhists and Mohammedans "to my church as full members." 
The highest possible score on this year's test was 309. Last year the highest 
possible score was 315 inasmuch as no instructions were given with regard to the 
foregoing. The difference is, however, very small and, in view of the general 


character of the data, can be disregarded. 
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Table No. 11 
Showing the distribution of 1931 and 1932 


Missionary Appointee Social Distance Test, Scores 











ean nines lsat lia tigen aL rising ae 
Social Distance scores Men Single Women Married Women Total Women 
ai 1931 1932 1931 1932 LYOL 1O5e L951 1982 
40-49 i 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
50-59 0 @) 1 0 0 0 1 0 
60-69 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 
70-79 6) 0 1 @) 0 0 1 0 
80-89 0 1, M? 0 : 0 e 0 
90~99 1 0 0 Le 0 0 @) 1 
100-109 0 0 1 i 0 1 a Ke 
110-119 0 0 QO 2 6) 0 0 2 
120-129 0 0 1 0 0 i, z 1 
130-139 Q 0 0 2 0 9 0 e 
140-149 0 1 5 0 0 0 3 0 
150-159 1 2 6) 3 0 2 @ 5 
160-169 0 0 ni 1 0 1 1 2 
170-179 0 L 2 0 0 1 e 1 
180-189 0 2 x 0 rs 0 3 0 
190-199 1 6) 3 0 1 1 2 t 
200-209 0 6) af 2 0 i a 3 
210-219 0 0 2 6 i 0 3 6 
220-229 1 3 S 6 0 cA 3 7 
250-239 2 7 4 4 0 2 4 6 
240-249 3 4. 5 6 1 A. 6 10 
200-259 4 Fa 5 1 4 1 7 Ps 
260-269 4 0 0 My 1 0 1 1 
cttetige eho i 4 0 0 eee | e ve 2 
Total 19 ras, 31 36 12 19 AS 55 


Mean Score 225.00 224.20 191.45 203.05 228.34 203.43 02.7 203.19 
EON SU LE Sa SE SE Ee SO Ve f 605.19 





The distribution of the scores in the above table (No. 11) reveals a 
wide range of scores in all groups. The averages show Slightly higher scores for 
men than for women, 

In the following table the data of the Social Distance Test are reported 
in terms of the percentage of the 1931 and 195¢ missionary appointecs who recorded 
favorable reactions towards the fifteen social groups in tho six relationships, 


These percentages are compared with the test norms. 


Table No. 12 
Showing the percentage of favorable Social Distance reaction of the 
1931 and 1932 missionary appointees in comparison with the test norm 


(Norm percentages in parenthesis)* 























6. 5. 4, 

Social Group To close kinship To my home as To my employment 
by marriage intimate frionds as fellow workers 

1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 
British (93.7) 99.4 96.3 (96.7) 100.0 98.8 (95.4) 100.0 98.8 
Germans (54.1) 91.3 96.3 (67.0) 97.0 98.8 (82.6) 100.0 98.8 
French (67.8) 81.7 80.5 (85.4) 99.4 97.6 (90.4) 94.6 98.8 
Italians (15.4) 62.8 35.4 (25.7) 84.9 84.1 (54.7) 89.7 92.7 
Russians (15.8))) 4820 39,0 (27.7) (60.1: ee 0 (45.5) 88.1 84.1 
Latin Americans 33.9 24.4 83.5 82.9 84.9 91.5 
Filipinos CS RY aaa se (15,2) 84.9) 75y1 (36.7) 84.9 85.4 
Japanese Cimgoh (8. Aad L1S)h). 81,8 Foee (27.3) 8907 90,2 
Negroes Clara oa...) eG ('Snbdo 7b.8: Ghe4 (38.7) 81.7 80.5 
Mohammedans 1.6 4.9 Town Teuw foel » Base 
Chinese 6g ALE 8 a (11,8).° 88.1". 860<8 (27.0) 86.5 100.0 
Hindus Ce OO). Be (6.8) 75.5: 75.6 (Si .4)) Fess -84.71 
Arabs OO TS By 72.1 68.3 78.5 75.6 
Africans Oo Gel 70.5 635.4 78.5 78.0 
Buddhists O10) 87 65.7 70.8 75.3 80.5 

Table No. 12 (continued) 
3. y ds 

Social Group To the street where To my church as To citizenship 
mae I live as neighbors Puli membarg in the U. 5. A. 

1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 19342 
British (97.3) 99.4 97.6 99.4 100.0 (95.9) 100.0 98.8 
Germans (78.7) 99.4 98.8 97.8 98.8 (87.2) 94.8 97.6 
French (88.1) 94.6 96.3 96.2 98.8 (92.7) 96.2 97.7 
Italians (54,7900 @3.9 617 96.2 96.3 (7145) 94.6. ‘92.7 
Russians (31.0) 78.5 79.3 $8.1. 92.7 (56.1) 88.1 87.8 
Latin Americans 84.9 82.9 91.3 93.9 89.7 91.5 
Filipinos (19.5) 78.5 73.1 91.3 92.7 (52,1) @1.8 95.1 
Japanese (LecOp 70 BOse) | 74nd 96.2 98.8 (29.3) 91.5 91.5 
Negroes (lisG).) 6462. 52.4 86.5 92.7 (57.3) 94.6 98.8 
Mohammedans 70.5 69.5 BOTs + fouen 76.9° 75.6 
Chinese (15.87) 80,1 75.6 96.2 98.8 (27.5) 89.7 92.7 
Hindus (13.0) 68.9 70.7 fe vee (23.7) 78.5° 80.5 
Arabs 70.5 65.9 80.1 86.6 B4.7" BLY 
Africans 68.9 57.3 86.5 90.2 80.1 86.6 
Buddhists 68.9 72.0 56.1 75.3 80.5 
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*Taken from "Immigration and Race Attitudes," by E. S, Bogardus 


The norm percentages (in parenthesis) of the above table (No.12) are 
based upon the test reactions of 1725 Americans. the present tost includes some 
groups and one relationship (church membership) not surveyed by the norn tests. 

A comparison cf the 1931 and 1932 missionary appointee percentages 
with the norm percentages indicates that the former had a mach larger proportion 
of favorable reactions in ell relationships. This is notably true of such 
important relationships as "to my home as intimate friends" end "to the stroet 
where I live as neighbors." 

The data seem to indicate that with a few exceptions, there was a 
larger proportion of favorsble social reactions obteined from the 1932 missionary 
appointee group than fron those of 1951. The outstanding exceptions are with 
regard to accepting Italians, Russians and Latin Anericans "to close kinship by 
marriage;" Japanese "to my home as intimate friends;" and Negroes "to the street 


where I live as neighbors," 
Til. Summary 


The foregoing presentation of 1932 standardized test dota reveals an 
interesting array of facts regarding the traits under consideration. The question 
as to how these facts may be interoreted end as to what Significance they may 
have for missionary personnel sclection renains to be considered. Inthe absence 
of other more objective criteria, the facts may be evaluated by checkine them 
against experience. The following summary is offered as a composite picture of 
test results. It is to be hoped! that missionary leaders will bring the test of 
experience to bear upon these data for the purpose of evaluating their 
Significance and of guiding subsequent studies. 

What does the Psycholovical Examination indicate 
Two years of experiemental testing have given us mental alertness scores 


on 146 new missionaries. We find that some nade very low scores and others seccred 
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very high. On the whole the record shows a wide distribution of scores with an 
average of 192.27 against a perfect score of 370. This average is better by 
48.51 points than the college Freshmen (the test norm) avernge. Furthermore the 
1932 group with an average scoro of 201.40 represent an improvement over those of 
1931 whose average was 182.61. 

However the very low scores which some individuals made and the fact 
that nearly a quarter mado scores under the college Freshmen average, rather 
suggests that the mission boards do not always secure high mental ability. The 
interesting bi-modal character of the Psychological Examination score distributions 
strongly suggests that the mission boards may have higher mental alertness stan- 
dards for certain missionary callings than for others. More detailed analysis of 
the data in terms of eduention and occupation may throw further light upon this 
question. 

The Personality Inventory scores indicate that the 1932 missionary 
appointees constitute,with a few exceptions, an emotionally well adjusted, self- 
sufficient and dominant group. We are somewhat handicapped in the interpretation 
of our data in that the authors of the Personality Inventory have not as yet 
released test norms or reports of results secured from other groups. At present 
we only know that extremely high scores on neurotic tendencies and introversion 
are undesirable. It is rove n matter of conjecture whether high scores on 
self-sufficiency and dominance are desirable in missionary work. 

What does the Study of Values test show 

The missionary appointee group profile for evaluative attitudes shows 
them to be high onreligious and social interests, lower on aesthetic and 
theoretical values and very low on economic and political attitudes. The most 


Significant feature of the missionary appointee scores is the homogeneity of 
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evaluative attitudes within each sex and marital status group. This is indicated 
by the consistently short distributions, likewise the ebsence of Sex group 
differences. It is also interesting to note that while the iargest avernge score 
appears in the "religious" section of the test, this »lso has the widest distribu- 
tion of scores. On the whole, however, the test results indicate that the 
missionary group are very nomegeneous in their evaluative attitudes. 

Are the Social Distance Scores significant 

The Personality Inventory test has shown that our missionary appointee 
group scores high on dominance and self-sufficiency. While these facts may be 
indicative of general soctal approach, they do not reveal the individual's 
attitude towards specific groups in particular social relationshins. 

The data secured through the Social Distance test indicate that the 
1932 results represcnt on the whole en improvement over last year and an 
appreciable advanee over the test norm group. It should be noted, however, 
that the record of the attitudes of the 1932 appointees towards negroes indicates 
that only 52.4% of the group were willing to admit negroes to the street where 
they live as neighbors and only 63.4% were willing to have negroes in their 
homes as intimate friends. Inasmuch as the race situation in this country 
revolves chiefly around the question of negro-white relationships, the reactions 
of the group towards negroes is probably especially diagnostic of their race 
attitudes. 

It will be observed that the wide distribution of Sociel Distance Tost 
scores indicates that the nissionary appointee group includes individuals whose 
attitudes vary considerably on the question of race relations, This being true, 
it is none the less encouraging that the percentage of those who are willing to 
admit persons of other races, religions and nationalities to friendship and 


contact as neighbors is so large. 
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IV. Conclusions 


The test data would tend to indicate that while the boards have selected 
individuals for foreign missionary servicewho differ widely in mental ability, (but 
average high), they have secured, on the whole, a group who are very homogeneous 
in their evaluative attitudes, who are much more tolerant on race relations than 
the public in general, and who, witha few exceptions, are emotionally well 
adjusted. 

On the other hand, the appointee group does include individuals some 
of whom score low in mental alertness, some who are emotionally mal-adjusted and 
still others who have undesirable social attitudes. 

The foreign mission boards are faced with the problem of determining 
what type of leadership will best further the foreign mission cause. Is it the 
extrencly dominant type, the moderately dominant or those who tend to be 
submissive. The 1932 test results would seem to indicate that the out-going group, 
while including some of the submissive type, on the whole is predominantly 
dominant and self-sufficient. 

It is clear that studies of standardized test data will become more 
significant as they include correlation of test information with other personnel 
data and with missionary performance. Definition of essential qualifications 
and the perfection of methods of appraising qualifications go hand in hand. It is 
to be hoped that future missionary personnel research plans will include a testing 
of the standardized tests through correlations of test results with reliable data 


on missionary adjustment. 
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” APPENDIX A 


Appendix A records the scores made by the 193]. and 1932 missionary 
appointee groups and the test norm group on the "artificial lenguage" section of 
the Psychological Examination. It is suggested that these scores may be found 
to be indicative of the individual's ability to learn e foreign language. This 
of course cannot be determined until test results are correlated with language 
study results. They are recorded here for study end for future research use. 


Showing the frequency of distribution of ARTIFICAIL LANGUAGE 
Scores for the 1931 and 1932 missionary appointees and per- 
centile distribution for the test norm group. 





1931 mission- 19352 mission- College freshmen 

Score ary_ appointees ary appointees _ tost norm (percentile) 
-@ 1. 1 008 
5- 9 0 0 025 
6- 8 0 0 045 
9-11 Pa 1 087 
1e-14 3 2 «22 
15-17 : 4 254 
18-20 5) 5 «O26 
21-23 5 5 e419 
24-26 7 10 . 008 
27-29 6 6 997 
30-32 5 4 683 
35-35 @ 7 702 
56-38 rs) z 804 
39-41 5 5) 846 
42-44 6 4 .880 
45-47 a 4 ~ 909 
48-50 3 = 934 
51-553 i) e 2955 
54-56 3 i. . 966 
57-59 0 4 O16 
60-62 1 1 984 
63-65 Z 0 989 
66-66 e 1 Pb} 5) 
69-71 1 5 +996 
72-73 Sie SD i G98 

Total ras 75 


Mean score 55.74 35.74 
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Appendix B is a record of the individual scores on all tests for all of 
the 1932 missionary appointee group. They are arranged in the order of the 
Psychological Examination results. The odd numbers represent married men; the odd 
numbers plus "w," married women; the even numbers, single women; and the even 
numbers plus "b," single men. 








Psychological Exanination Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
Artificial 
: Language Self-suf- Intro- 
Case No. Score Gross Score Neurosis ficiency version Dominance 
H-8 7 340 2% 78.8% 2% 96% 
C-62 "2 334 30.6% 84% 20.8% 67.6% 
C-33 57 329 
G—4b 59 311 11.2% 63.4% 9.6% 80% 
C--46 61 311 89% 55.6% 93.4% 10.6% 
C-31 68 299 54.8% 4.6% 43.6% 25.4% 
E-18 48 250 53.6% 68.2% 45.4% 43.8% 
C-45w 69 290 3.6% 68.8% 3% 76.6% 
C-68 AS 285 
E-12 53 284 A2% 65.2% 28 .8% 23% 
C-29 36 280 11.6% 73% 20%. 64.4% 
C-54. 58 279 26.6} er. $7 (5.65 45% 
C-66 59 278 5A% 85.6% 56.6% 46.2% 
C-56 71 275 11.8% 22.2% 6.8% 56% 
C..57 AT 267 4.6% 84.8% 3.4} 89.8% 
C-51lw AG 264 27 8% 71..6% 18.8% 33.6% 
C-25 33 256 18.6% 75.44 20.8% 77 6% 
C~49 40 253 74.6% 53% 60.4% 21% 
C-43 AL 252 
C-55w 57 252 134 45.2% 17% 92.8% 
C-35w 54 249 82 92.3% 5 op 04% 
C-~40 Ad 244 27 8% 71.6% 247, 77 .8% 
C~41 33 243 24.6% 39.4% 28 8% 78.2% 
E-5 28 259 4.8% 83.6% % AD 93.4% 
C-53 28 229 6.2% 95% “A, 2% 95.4% 
C-34 43 229 0% 68.2% ' 8% 84.4% 
C-48 AO 228 2g 63.4% 2%, 98 .2% 
C~50 33 226 65% 72.4% 76% 78.6% 
G-13w Be 221. 4.4% 88.2% 3.2% 95.2% 
F-18 4A 216 15% 86.4% 11% 87.6% 
C-33w AQ 215 
C-52 24 215 9%, 94.2% 14 96.2% 
C-27w AT e14 33% 35.64 28 8% 61.6% 
C-36 35 213 11% 65.8% ~ 8% |) 84.87; 
G-19 26 “et 26.615 59.4% 40.6% 79.47 
C-60 50 204 37.4% 62.2% 24.8% 67.6% 
E-14 35 196 41.2% 994% 39% 84% 
C-54 AB 195 19..2° 59.4% 8% 68.2% 
C-30 41 192 13.8% B47. 16.4% 89.6% 
%( 3.4%) (92.2%) es ae (92.4%) 

F-16 9 191 0% 88.8% 2.25 96.6%: 
C-58 2g 190 20.6% 54.6% 7 2h AT 8 
C-70 29 186 31.8% 81.2% 14.6% 5OF 
Be 5é 186 19.4% 52.2h 18.8% 82.47 
6-51 27 182 6.4% 57% 13.6% 91..6% 


Case No, 


C--53w 
E-16 
C-57w 
C~39 
C-—39w 
H-4 
C~27 
G-13 
G-17 
C-35 
C-42 
C-45 
C-38 
F-20 
C-72 
E-6b 
G-2 
C~32 
C~-41w 
C-47 
C~37w 
G~19w 
C~44 
F~22 
C-37 
C-43w 
G-17w 
C-49w 
E-5w 
C-25w 
H-6 
D-10 
G15 
G1 5w 
E-3 
E-3w 
E-4b 
C-29w 
C-31w 
C~2b 
C~4b 
A-2 


*Note: 
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Appendix B (contimed) 








Psychological Examination Bernreuter Personality Inventory 

Artificial 

Language Self-suf- Intro- 

Score Gross Score Neurosis ficiency. version Dominance 
39 178 0% 91.8% 0% 99.4% 
AS 178 23.8% 994% 28.8% 88.8% 
33 77 6% 87 8% 2% 98.8% 
24 176 63.2% 31.8% 54.4% 47 4% 
26 176 6.2% 88.4% 5.6% 72.4% 
24 173 15.4% 85.6% 8% 83.2% 
27 172 31.8% 52.2% 44.8% 83.% 
24 163 44, 2% 24.6% A4 8% 49.8% 
24 163 8.4% 60.2% 4.4% 72.2% 
22 162 8.4% 74.8% 11.2% 92.2% 
15 160 27.8% 80.8% 20.8% 80.% 

9 158 22.6% 66.6% 35.2% 72.2% 
AQ 154 38.2% 25.8% 18.2% 34.2% 
16 151 41.6% 41.2% 31.2% ATG 
18 151 63.4% 7.6% 55.4% 29.44, 
23 150 14.2% 73.6% 11.8% 58.4% 
19 146 22.2% 87 .6% 12.2% 88% 
24 144 18.2% 84.8% 12.2% 79.8% 
30 143 39% 26.4% 21.6% 47.6% 
19 139 7.6% 14.6% 4.4% 61.4% 
21 132 9% 29.4% 12.2% 72.4% 
15 132 19.4% 38% 13.4% B4.% 
26 129 44%, 61% 34.49%, 29.4% 
26 126 21.4% 5.6% 21.6% 63.4% 
18 118 17.4% 58.6% 6.4% 63.8% 
32 Shy 
20 115 14.24 70% 3.8% 54.8% 
17 114 41.2% 15% AG 2% 76.6% 
26 8% 4.8% AT 2% 5.4% 84.8% 
14 80 23.8% 61.6% 12.8% 64.6% 

Oa.” 70 75% 71.6% 85.4% 52.4% 
12 AQ 15% 46% 14.6% 86.4% 

12.6% 60.2% 15.4% 44.4% 
22.2% 71.6% 17% 75.8% 
53% 78.4% 39.2% 72.8% 
16.2% . 90.2% 6% 79.4% 
25.4% 77 2h 21.6% 64.4% 
Ax 49% 52h 83.2% 
26.2% 14.6% 14% 26% 
56.4% 59.4% 47 .8% 37.4% 
16.6% 86 .8% 13.6% 73.4% 
67% 5% 76% 62.2% 


C-30 took the self-~administered tests twice and both sets of scores are 
given. 


H-8 25 
C-62 24 
C-33 
G-2> 238 
C-46 or 
C-31 31 
E-18 32 
C~45w oad 
C-68 
E-12 28 
C-~29 29 
C-64 po 
C~66 18 
C-56 24 
C-57 36 
C~5lw 26 
C-25 uv 
C-49 25 
C-43 
C-55w ie 
C-35w 34 
C-40 29 
C~41 25 
E-5 32 
C~-53 42 
C-34 a 
C-48 E465 
C-50 OL 
G-1L3w 538 
F-18 24 
C-33w 
C-~52 25 
C-27w 23 
C-36 26 
G-19 54 
C-60 18 
E-14 obs a 
C-54 25 
C-30 20 
(30) 
F--16 Re 
C-58 2). 
C-70 27 
B-2 24 
C-51 Re 
C~53w £9 
E-16 40 
C-57w 18 
C-39 al 
C-—39w “a 
H-4 £7 


Appendix B (continued) 
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STUDY OF VALUES 
Case No. Theoretical Economic Acsthetic 


20 39 
29 29 
21.5 37.5 
20 34.5 
23 39 
21 34 
38 31 
20 34.5 
35 24 
17 3 

24 38.5 
28 34 
23.5 26 
20 34 
28 40 
25 37 
30 34 
18.5 3A 
28 26 
37 38 
22 40 
19 36 
23 36 
24 20 
26 _ 66 
14 AL 
26 32 
33.5 52 
30 36 
18 33 
21 26 
22 4A 
35 > « De 
29 35 
26 37 
(20) (39) 
22 27 
21 B45 
28 32 
27 44 
28 %2 
28 35.5 
41 26 
36 33 
32 31 
39 29.5 
28 35 





Social Political. 


SOCIAL 
DISTANCE 
Religious 
5O 155 
50 237 
51.5 O27 
49.5 249 
A5 225 
50 260 
5e 237 
4 255 
26 244 
50 167 
48.5 200 
Ad 237 
40.5 237 
5 69 
53 188 
50 309 
50 177 
58 243 
58 249 
46 255 
50 229 
50 %09 
55 213 
4, 202 
48 219 
53 255 
55 249 
5 219 
52 228 
58 220 
1 227 
55 216 
53 228 
55.5 131 
50 243 
(50) (237) 
50 237 
51 118 
AB 153 
49 237 
51 234 
47.5 309 
29 225 
AG 237 
50 231 
48 106 
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Appendix B (continued) 





SOCIAL 
STUDY OF VALUES DISTANCE 

Case No. Theoretical Economic Aesthetic Social Political Religious 
C~27 32 22 29 26 ce AQ 243 
G-13 30 27 18 of 20 48 255 
G-17 A ES bk ROs0 30.5 Coen 54 182 
C-35 26 le) 18 37 14 55 157 
C~42 34 22 16 38 20 50 ars 
C-45 Ro el Pas) e4 32 49 Lt 
C-38 28 4 20 oT 25 46 eel 
F~20 a7 21 15 38 el 58 210 
C~72 Pal | 21 25 44 dy 42 117 
E-6b o2.5 Li? 29 AQ 24 Jeo 240 
G-2 26 14 26 39 18 57 90 
C-32 29 19 24 4 16 AQ Ree 
C-41w 19 20 55 44 a7 47 168 
C~A7 55 real 17 30 - 44 ‘ 81 
C-37w ee 15.5 $5 36 8 RS 5S 195 
G-19w 76h el a: 42.5 ad 47 249 
C--44 26 30 el rd a miso 55 104 
F-22 19 28 Re BL e4 56 L352 
C~37 Aq 12.5 “+b oa Pi 5 ¥7 ays 
C--43w 
G-17w 16 2745 Lou Olen 25 Dea D 159 
C~49w 41 19 29 58 al 42 282 
E-5y 29 27 eo aD 26 - 40 241 
C~25w 18 a é oe oO 49 209 
H--6 28 SL 28 51 25 39 150 
D~10 ald 21 3D be 1645 56.5 210 
G-15 28 RD a7 34 i7 51 257 
G-15w 19 £5 £6.45 59 16 §7.5 249 
E-3 30 36 a7 $1 28 28 141 
E-3w 2&8 25 37 26 fe Ae 122 
E-4b 26 25.0 Li otis 38 De 257 
C-29w £5 29 24 56 So 34 i52 
C-41w 16 23 36 De 20 53 251 
C-2b 20 ne 25 37 20 So 238 
C-4b 36 16 165 55 28 52 255 


A-2 4: Lien 54.5 54.5 17.5 42 249 
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